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speaking to his fellow-countrymen, his eloquence was calcu-
lated to rouse them to the height of emotional enthusiasm.
The assembly responded with a great shout of Deus vult (" It
is God's Will"), and the first act in the great drama of the
Crusades had begun.

Its                  Urban's speech was an admirable summary of Western

antecedents f^jj^ which had been profoundly shocked by the victorious
onset of the Seljuks. It needed papal initiative, however, to
galvanise this into action. After the battle of Manzikert and
the collapse of the defence of the Eastern Empire, Michael
VII had appealed to the Pope for assistance. Gregory VII
had responded to the appeal with enthusiasm, and in 1074
announced his intention of leading a large expedition to rescue
the Eastern Christians, expressing the hope that he might
even attain to the Holy Sepulchre itself. His anticipation of
support was too sanguine and his other tasks too manifold,
so that the scheme did not materialise; later, the conflict
with Henry IV engrossed his whole attention, and subse-
quently his alliance with Robert Guiscard led to an actual
breach with the Eastern Empire. Urban II was in a very
different position when he issued his appeal, and he showed
a more correct appreciation than had Gregory VII as to where
the stress should be laid. The West was ready to pity the
Eastern Christians; but there was no friendliness for the
Eastern Empire, and no altruistic desire to recover for it its
lost territories. What did matter was that Jerusalem was
in the hands of the Turks.

The Western The contact of the West with Jerusalem had been constant
point of throughout the centuries of Moslem occupation. Charle-
magne had been on friendly terms with the Caliph, and whether
or no it is correct to speak of a Frankish protectorate of the
the Holy Places, access to them was certainly made easy.
Pilgrimages from the West were common; the usual route
was via the Rhine and Danube, through Hungary, and thence
to Asia Minor; there were regular travellers' halts and a
recognised system of tolls. Frenchmen were particularly
familiar with the journey; in the eleventh century we hear of
numerous pilgrimages, especially of Angevins and Normans.
The appearance of the Fatimites in Palestine did not at first
alter the situation, but in 1009 the Fatimite Caliph Hakim,
in a fit of fanatic frenzy, destroyed the church of the Holy